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REVIEWS 



DYER AND MARTIN'S LIFE OF EDISON 1 

This book deserves the attention of economists, not only 
because it throws light on important phases of the economic 
history of our time, but because, being largely an auto- 
biography, it may contribute to an understanding of the 
psychology of the inventor and business leader. True, 
the book is not from Mr. Edison's pen; but it has been 
written with his aid, and bears a formal statement that 
it is published with his consent. The authors have been 
intimately associated with Mr. Edison, and one of them 
(Mr. Dyer) is now counsel for the Edison Laboratory. 
The preface states that " a great deal of the narrative is 
given in Mr. Edison's own language, from oral or written 
statements made in reply to questions addressed to him." 

Mr. Edison has been much more than an inventor. He 
has been almost through the whole of his career an organizer, 
manager, investor. He has taken an active part in develop- 
ing the most important of his devices, such as the incandes- 
cent light in its early stages and up to its utilization on a 
commercial basis, the sound-reproducing instruments, the 
moving-picture devices, the cement plant, the unsuccessful 
iron-ore plant. Not all of the enterprises in which he has 
taken an active part rest so exclusively on his own devices 
as the incandescent light and the talking instruments. But, 
in all of these his genius has been applied with the same 
revolutionary effect, and in all he has himself taken hold 
not only as inventor but as manager. 

None the less, one of the first things that impress the 
reader is that Mr. Edison does not possess, certainly not 

1 Edxson, His Life and Inventions. By F. L. Dyer and T. C. Martin. New Yorkv. 
Harper. 1910 Two vols., pp. 989 *6 00. 
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in the best combination, the qualities that make the ideal 
organizer of industry. He has drive, the energy of a titan, 
an unfaltering persistence, a capacity for enlisting the 
enthusiasm of his followers; daring, too, and willingness to 
assume the risks of novel enterprises. But he is not an 
intuitive calculator, not an adept in financial management 
nor quick in financial reckoning. In his early days, when 
the first large lump payment for a successful device was 
made to him, he thought he might get for it $3000, possibly 
$5000; his breath was taken away when he was offered 
$40,000. And tho he was then already in business on his 
own account as electrical engineer and contractor, and 
indeed had dabbled in undertakings of his own from boy- 
hood, he received from this transaction his first check, and 
knew so little of business ways that the drawer of the check 
and the bank teller were able to amuse themselves by paying 
over to him piles of small bills which he carried home and 
guarded all night. The next morning the joke was carried 
no further; the victim was told how to deposit his check 
and open a bank account (I, 133). At a period considerably 
later he received by cable an offer of " 30,000 " for his in- 
terest in an invention; he accepted, but it was not until the 
draft arrived that he learned that he was to receive not 
30,000 dollars, but 30,000 pounds sterling (I, 185). At still 
another time he was offered $100,000 for an invention, and 
accepted; but, wishing to be assured of a settled income for 
a period in the future, stipulated that the sum was to be 
paid in instalments of $6000 a year spread over 17 years; 
a mode of payment which was, of course, agreed to with 
alacrity by the other party. A second offer of $100,000, 
for another invention, was shortly after accepted on the 
like stipulation, and with the same ignorance of the pecuni- 
ary worth of deferred payments (1, 180, 183). There are 
abundant other indications through these volumes that 
book-keeping and accounting were neglected by Mr. Edison 
and were not readily understood by him. (See, for example, 
I, 135.) If he prosecuted his enterprises to financial success, 
it was because his other qualities made that of pecuniary 
accuracy negligible. 
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On the other hand, it cannot be said that money has been 
indifferent to Mr. Edison, or that his energies have been 
applied without influence from the money-making ambition. 
His first patent (1869) was for a vote-recorder; its fate is 
interesting in more ways than one. 

The purpose of this particular device was to permit a vote in the 
National House of Representatives to be taken in a minute or so, 
complete lists being furnished of all members voting on the two 
sides of any question. Mr. Edison, in recalling the circumstances, 
says: " The invention when completed was taken to Washington. 
I think it was exhibited before a committee that had something 
to do with the Capitol. The chairman of the committee, after 
seeing how quickly and perfectly it worked, said: ' Young man, if 
there is any invention on earth that we don't want down here, it is 
this. One of the greatest weapons in the hands of a minority to 
prevent bad legislation is filibustering on votes, and this instrument 
would prevent it.' " (Pp. 101-102.) 

His biographers remark elsewhere: — 

From the time of boyhood, when he first began to rub against 
the world, his commercial instincts were alert and predominated in 
almost all of the enterprises that he set in motion. This character- 
istic trait had grown stronger as he matured, having received, as 
it did, fresh impetus and strength from his one lapse in the case of 
his first patented invention, the vote-recorder. The lesson he 
then learned was to devote his inventive faculties only to things 
for which there was a real, genuine demand, and that would sub- 
serve the actual necessities of humanity; and it was probably a 
fortunate circumstance that this lesson was learned at the outset 
of his career as an inventor. He has never assumed to be a phi- 
losopher or " pure scientist." (P. 239.) 

It is to be noted, also, that he seems to have been im- 
mensely concerned with keeping his intentions secret until 
he had secured the protection of the Patent Office (I, 273). 

Mr. Edison's pecuniary career has been checkered. He 
made a fortune in connection with the incandescent light, 
— tho not from the patents, but from connected manufac- 
turing enterprises (II, 661, note). He lost everything in 
the magnetic iron ore venture, as is noted below; and he 
became rich again from sundry inventions and enterprises 
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of later date, — cement-making, talking-machines, moving 
picture-machines, and so on. I quote again: — 

All his life he has had a great deal to do with finance and com- 
merce, and as one looks at the magnitude of the vast industries 
he has helped to create, it would not be at all unreasonable to 
expect him to be among the multi-millionaires. That he is not is 
due to the absence of certain qualities, the lack of which Edison is 
himself the first to admit. Those qualities may not be amiable, 
but great wealth is hardly ever accumulated without them. If he 
had not been so intent on inventing he would have made more of 
his great opportunities for getting rich. If this utter detachment 
from any love of money for its own sake has not already been 
illustrated in some of the incidents narrated, one or two stories 
are available to emphasize the point. (P. 661.) 

One of the stories adduced relates to a loan requested 
from the City Bank in New York, and not granted. The 
president said to Mr. Edison, " What you want is a partner " ; 
a remark which seems to have been taken by Mr. Edison 
as an intimation of a design to get an illegitimate slice of 
his gains. Whether or no the remark was sinister, it seems 
to have had its justification. There is abundant indication 
that he was an erratic person in business matters; and he 
may have needed a partner quite as much as Watt needed 
Boulton. 

Mr. Edison's iron-ore enterprise (narrated in chapter IX) 
illustrates not only the ups and downs of his pecuniary 
career, but the spirit in which he took hold of his ventures. 
He conceived the idea that the vast deposits of low grade 
magnetic iron-ore in the Eastern region could be profitably 
utilized in competition with the Lake Superior ores. He 
bought in New Jersey a large tract of land — "a mountain 
of rock containing only one-fifth to one-fourth magnetic 
iron " — and proceeded to tear down the mountain, grind 
the rock to powder, and extract the iron. The venture 
was conducted with extraordinary energy. A village was 
created at the site, crushing machinery of novel type in- 
vented, a magnetic separator devised, elaborate apparatus 
installed for putting up the ore in briquets suitable for 
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transportation and smelting. Doubtless, there is no reason 
for discounting what is said in these pages about the inven- 
tive and organizing genius shown. But a commercial 
failure the enterprise did prove. Possibly the explanation 
lies, as the biographers state, in the unexpected cheapness 
of the competing Lake Superior ores; and it may be that in 
the future the Eastern ores will again be utilized on Mr. 
Edison's plans. But the fact remains that in this case the 
inventor was his own backer, embarked his entire fortune, 
and lost everything. 

None the less, the spirit in which this very enterprise 
was pushed, and the failure finally accepted, shows that 
money-making was not the only thing that stirred the man. 
He lost in the venture the fortune of a couple of millions 
which he had made from the electrical ventures afterwards 
consolidated in the General Electric Company. He was 
immensely interested in the technical problems of the ore 
plant. A conversation relating to this phase of his career 
is reported thus: — 

We got a New York newspaper, and I called his attention to the 
quotation of that day on General Electric. Mr. Edison then 
asked: " If I hadn't sold any of mine, what would it be worth 
to-day ? " and after some figuring I replied: " Over four million 
dollars." When Mr. Edison is thinking seriously over a problem 
he is in the habit of pulling his right eyebrow, which he did now 
for fifteen or twenty seconds. Then his face lighted up, and he 
said: " Well, it 's all gone, but we had a hell of a good time spending 
it." 

On the psychological issue, the verdict on the whole 
seems to be, not proven. Obviously the man is veritably 
possessed by an instinct of workmanship or continuance; 
just as others are possessed by the instinct of rhythm, or 
of combat, or of the curiosity of science. It is clear that 
the love of distinction and the more material self-regarding 
motives have also moved him. What has been the share 
of the two sets of motive forces in bringing him to his achieve- 
ments seems impossible to say. Doubtless he could not 
say himself. The psychologists are able to do no more for 
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us than enumerate and classify, with more or less uncer- 
tainty, the human instincts. They can assure us only that 
the love of wealth is no simple thing, but very complex; 
and that man is moved in his industrial efforts by a variety 
of impulses, some of them agglomerated in this composite 
love of wealth, some of them quite distinct from it. We 
are so immersed in the present individualist system that 
we can hardly conceive how we should act under conditions 
totally different. Prediction might be expected to be easier 
as regards those rare persons, like Mr. Edison, in whom 
some particular bent appears with extraordinary strength. 
Yet even here we cannot be sure. What sort of things 
would he have worked at in a collectivist society, and would 
his services have been greater or less ? To these questions 
we can give no convincing answers. 

F. W. Taussig. 

Harvard University. 



